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Arr. I.— MEMOIR OF BARON DE SACY. 


[Concluded. } 


In 1785, the King having created a class of eight free 
members in the Academy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was 
included in the number. Immediately upon this appoint- 
ment, he applied himself to the composition of his two me- 
moirs on the ancient history of the Arabs, and on the origin 
of their literature. In the first he endeavored to fix the pre- 
cise epoch of an event which holds an important place in the 
traditions of the peninsula, viz. the breaking of the dike of 
Irem, in Arabia Felix. This event, which occasioned dread- 
ful disasters, obliged a great number of families to abandon 
their country and settle at Mecca, on the borders of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and even in Syria and Mesopotamia. M. de Sacy 
places this event, which he considers the starting point of 
our historical knowledge concerning the Mahomedan nation, 
in the second century of our era, and then gives a table of 
the Arabian dynasties after the emigration. The second is 
devoted to the original vestiges of Arabic literature, and 
gives a brief summary of its most ancient relics. 

In the same year in which he drew up his memoirs on 
ancient Arabia, he married. He was also nominated a mem- 
ber of a committee which had been formed in the Academy 
of Inscriptions, appointed to make known, by analyses and 
extracts, the most important unedited works in the Royal 
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and other libraries throughout the kingdom. These analyses 
and extracts were to form the materials of a new selection to 
be published by the Academy. M. de Sacy applied himself 
to the examination of various Arabic and Persian works. 
Shortly after this he commenced his admirable memoirs on 
various antiquities of Persia. ‘The sources of these memoirs 
were bas reliefs found near Persepolis and copied by Nie- 
buhr, which had three inscriptions, one in Greek, and two in 
unknown characters ; bas reliefs, found on the frontiers of 
Kurdistan, and a numerous collection of medals. The un- 
known characters, were found to be in the Pehlvi and Zend 
languages, as well as the legends of the medals. These 
papers, four in number, were read at the Academy in 1787, 
1788, 1790, and 1791, and we scarcely know which to ad- 
mire most in them,—extent of research, acuteness of dis- 
cernment, or the importance of the conclusions. It is proper 
to notice the cautious spirit which animated M. de Sacy, 
during the whole course of his labors. ‘This caution was so 
great, that when some words were not sufficiently distinct in 
the copies before him, he confined himself in this part of his 
labors to simple conjectures, which have in almost all cases 
been subsequently verified. ‘These memoirs of M. de Sacy 
were published in 1793, in the height of the revolutionary 
paroxysm. As might have been expected, they produced at 
first but a slight sensation ; but when men’s attention return- 
ed to pursuits so interesting, every one was struck with their 
merit, and they were by common consent ranked among the 
noblest monuments of French erudition. 

Meanwhile M. de Sacy continued his biblical labors, and 
composed a memoir on the Arabic version of the books of 
Moses in use among the Samaritans, and on the known 
manuscripts of this translation. He might now, in his thirty- 
second year, be considered a scholar of the first order ; 
while his position in society was a highly honorable one. In 
1791, he was named by the king, one of the commissioners 
general of the mint ; and the following year a vacancy oc- 
curring among the titular members of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, he was elected by a majority 
of votes. 

But the revolution had now taken a direction which threat- 
ened all orders of society; France in particular, was on the 
eve of a total subversion. M. de Sacy, although the father 
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of a family, and far from affluent, threw up all his public 
employments. In June 1792, he resigned his office at the 
mint ; and as the Academy of Inscriptions as well as other 
learned and literary bodies, soon sunk below the revolutionary 
level, he found himself condemned to live in strict retirement. 
It was perhaps this retirement which saved him. With his 
decided and inflexible character, he would have been more 
exposed than most men to the fury of the tyrants, who op- 
pressed France. M. de Sacy withdrew with his family to 
a small country house, some leagues from the capital, where 
he divided his time between his literary labor and the culti- 
vation of his garden ; and he might be seen by turns, wield- 
ing the pen and dressing his irees,—engaged in the most ar- 
duous studies, and attending to the produce of his field. His 
literary researches, however obliged him to visit the capital 
weekly ; and it was in fact, under these melancholy circum- 
stances that he was engaged in publishing his memoirs on 
the antiquities of Persia. They had been intended for the 
collection of the Academy of Inscriptions ; but that academy 
no longer existed. M. de Sacy used to walk from his house 
in the country to Paris, with a stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer in his pocket to quench his thirst. 

The neighboring peasants, though at the time much excit- 
ed, were not unmindful of his greatness. On Sundays and fes- 
tivals, the churches being shut, M. de Sacy had mass public- 
ly celebrated in his house. Penalties of extreme severity 
were affixed to the violation the laws of the day ; but no one 
sought to molest M. de Sacy. Once he was required, for the 
ascendant regime took pleasuré in sporting with the liberties 
of the citizen, to go and thresh corn in the barn, along with 
the peasants of the district. The peasants who had learned 
to know him, remonstrated in his favor; they represented 
that, from his diminutive stature, and the weakness of his 
sight, he would be “more a hindrance than a help,” and 
offered to perform his part of the task themselves. 

M. de Sacy employed his leisure moments principally, in 
his great work, on the Religious System of the Druses. It 
is known that the Druses still form a pretty numerous popu- 
lation on the heights of Libanus. They profess peculiar 
doctrines, which resemble the creed propagated in Persia and 
the East generally during the first centuries of our era, and 
only began to form a regular system about the end of the 
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tenth century. The first who systematized these doctrines 
was a sectary named Hamsa, aided by his disciple Moctana. 
The principal article of faith, consisted in the belief that the 
Divinity had become incarnate in the person of Hakem, and 
that the Universal Intelligence, which contains in itself all 
doctrines and religious truth, had manifested itself under the 
aspect of Hamsa. In 1700, a Syrian physician visited 
France, and presented to Louis XIV. four volumes in Arabic 
which contained a great part of these doctrines. M. de 
Sacy translated this work, and accompanied his version with 
that of various passages from Arabic authors relating to the 
Druses. Ovving to the confused state of the materials, and 
the supposed existence of other similar treatises yet untrans- 
lated, in the library at Oxford, and other libraries of Europe 
he judged it advisable to defer the publication of a work, 
which had served to engage his mind in those unhappy times. 

But the spirit of violence, which had marked the rule of 
terror, had begun to subside ; and men seemed anxious to 
return to those labors, which have contributed so much to 
the honors of France. On the 2d of April, 1795, a decree 
of the Convention established at the Royal, (or as it was 
then called the National) Library, a public school for teach- 
ing living oriental languages of acknowledged utility in com- 
merce and politics. M.de Sacy from the beginning, was 
appointed the Professor of Arabic, and the Persian chair was 
then conferred on M. Langles. 

Hitherto, M. de Sacy had been contented, like all the ori- 
entalists of his time, with a comparatively superficial acquain- 
tance with Arabic. But on being appointed Professor, he 
felt the necessity of a thorough mastery of the- genius and 
idiomatical peculiarities of the language. Besides an article of 
the conventional decree enjoined professors to compile in 
French, a grammar of the language it was their duty to teach, 
and M. de Sacy was not a man who could be satisfied with 
merely repeating what had been said before. The treatises 
on this subject, which were in common use, that of Erpenius 
and those of Catholic Missionaries in the Levant, proving 
imperfect or unsuited for profound inquiries, he was obliged 
to have recourse to the works of native grammarians. So 
complicated is their system, and so peculiar their style and 
language, that even the orientals are obliged to make it an 
object of especial study in order to acquire familiarity with 
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it, and but few of them even attain acomplete knowledge of 
it. Yet M. de Sacy, to bring this literature within the reach 
of Europeans, succeeded in gaining such a familiarity with 
the system as perhaps no Arab of this age has attained. 

At the same time he devoted himself to the regular study 
of universal grammar. In 1799, he published the edition of 
his Principles of General Grammar. This edition was a 
mere abstract of what he had found most simple in the 
general grammars of Mess. Port Royal, and of Beauzee, and in 
the universal grammar of Count de Gebelin. But in the 
second edition which appeared in 1804, M. de Sacy, who 
had had time to mature his ideas, made a nearer approach to 
principles. ‘This work has been considered at once so learn- 
ed and so simple, that it is still used in several primary 
schools.* 

A law of the 25th Oct. 1795, had re-established the old 
academies on a new basis. The single body, which was to 
represent them all, was divided into three classes, and bore 
the name of the National Institute. M. de Sacy was ad- 
mitted from the first into the class of literature and the fine 
arts. But at this period the government required of every per- 
son clothed with any title whatever, to take what was termed 
the oath of hatred to royalty. M. de Sacy refused to take 
the oath, and before the installation of the new body, sent 
in his resignation. But he was at the same time professor 
of Arabic, and it was not long before he was called upon to 
take the oath for this office. He declared that he would not 
take it, but that he would continue to give lectures until the 
appointment of his successor. It was no easy matter to 
find a substitute, and he was left unmolested. At length the 
Institute having been reorganized in 1803, and the Academy 
of Inscriptions having been re-established under the title of 
Class of Ancient History and Literature, M. de Sacy resumed 
his former place. 

Some scholars had, at different periods, expressed the 
opinion, that there existed in the archives of Genoa, oriental 
works of the highest importance, manuscripts accumulated 


*A third edition appeared in 1815. The title is, Principes de Grammaire 
Generale mis a la portee des ms cs, et propres a servir d’ introduction a T 
etude de toutes les langues. Paris, 1 vol. 12mo. The first edition was 
translated into Danish, the second into German, and the third into English, 
and published in the United States. 
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while the Genoese republic had been mistress of the Med- 
iterranean and the adjacent seas, which might throw light on 
the history of the middle ages. In 1805, while Genoa was 
dependent on France, M. de Sacy was deputed by the Im- 
perial government to examine those literary treasures. ‘This 
was the first and last time in which he was separated from 
his family. With his studies and domestic habits, he was 
not fond of leaving home. During the rest of his life, his 
journeys were confined to an occasional visit to the country, 
in company with his family, a few leagues from the capital, 
and this was generally less for relaxation, than for more un- 
interrupted study. 

M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa, the manuscripts which 
had been referred to. Either they had never existed, or had 
perished amid the distraction, to which the republic had more 
than once been a prey. He took notes however, of a great 
many documents important to the history of the government 
and commerce of the republic in the middle ages. On his 
return to Paris, in 1806, he made a report to the academy on 
the various documents, and at a later period published some 
of them entire. 

In the same year appeared, under the title of Chrestomath- 
te Arabe, a selection from various Arabian writers both in 
prose and verse, with a French translation and notes. This 
work, in 3 vols. 8vo, was the first fruits of his labors as 
professor of Arabic. The work fulfilled the object he had 
in view, and, while it was especially intended for the use of 
the pupils of the School of Oriental Languages, it was soon 
adopted in all the universities, both at home and abroad, 
where the same studies were cultivated. 

In 1808 M. de Sacy was elected by the department of the 
Seine, a member of the Legislative body. In 1810 appeared 
the first edition of the Arabic Grammar, in two large volumes 
Svo. the fruit of fifteen years researches and meditation. 
This grammar is the most learned and methodical view of 
the Arabic language, that has yet appeared in Europe, and 
is a very remarkable specimen of grammatical analysis. In 
the same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of 
an Arabic account of Egypt, accompanied by notes. The 
author of this was a physician of Bagdad, named Abd-allatif 
who visited Egypt under the reign of the great Suladin, and 
later under his brother Malek-Adel. Versed in the natural 
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and philosophical sciences, a religious philosopher, and an 
enlightened observer, nothing escaped his notice. He de- 
scribed the climate of Egypt, its natural productions and 
phenomena, and monuments of antiquity, many of which, 
since his time have disappeared. ‘The whole volume of the 
translation, which was the fruit of nearly ten years’ applica- 
tion, is executed with extreme care ; and notwithstanding the 
progress which oriental literature has since made, it would be 
impossible to perform the task better at the present day. 

M. de Sacy as we have seen, carried on conjointly several 
works ; and yet these were but a part of his habitual occu- 
pations ; he was one of those men who find recreation in a 
change of subject. While he was composing the works just 
mentioned, any one of which would have been sufficient to 
absorb the leisure of an ordinary scholar, he took a very ac- 
tive part in the labors of the Academy of Inscriptions ; he 
furnished articles to the Notices and Extracts from the MSS. 
in the King’s Library, and was one of the most zealous con- 
tributors to the Magazine Encyclopedique, the Mines de 
Orient, the Annales des Voyages, &c. 

It is proper to add that M. de Sacy, throughout almost his 
whole life, was a man of business, as well as a man of science. 
His precision and accuracy, his indefatigable activity, the 
skill with which he invariably retained a command over 
his tongue, and the consummate address he could at all 
times employ, enabled him to take part in every thing, and 
tospeak on every subject. Was a report to be drawn up on 
any matter whatsoever, he was always prepared for it; and 
what is most remarkable, his ordinary pursuits went on, in 
the meanwhile as if he had nothing else to attend to. 

M. de Sacy had received from the Imperial Government, 
in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had so nobly earned. 
In February 1815, the Royal government appointed him 
Rector of the University of Paris, a post, which had been 
filled by Rollin and other distinguished personages. He 


was nominated in August a member of the committee of 


public instruction, which subsequently was designated the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. In this period amid 
political and administrative avocations, we must place a 
species of researches, which has almost formed a new era 
in oriental studies—the study of the prosodial and metrical 
systems of the Arabic and Persian languages. It is well 
known of what advantage the knowledge of the Latin and 
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Greek metrical system has been in classical literature. This 
knowledge was still more necessary for Arabic poetry, in 
which the consonants alone are generally written ; yet till very 
lately only two or three Europeans, who had made some stay 
in the east, had been initiated in so important a study. The 
researches to which M. de Sacy devoted himself commenced 
as early as 1814. In this year the writer of this memoir 
began to attend his course, where he met as fellow pupils, 
M. Freytag, professor of Arabic at the University of Bonn, 
M: Humbert, professor of Arabic at Geneva, and M. Garcin 
de Tassy, professor of Hindostani in the Special School of 
Oriental Languages. The investigations of M. de Sacy de- 
veloped the system of versification of all the Mussulman na- 
tions which possess a literature, and his observations were 
welcomed and immediately adopted by the principal oriental- 
ists in Europe. 

Fromm this period to 1822 oriental literature had made rap- 
id advances in Europe. Hebrew, Syriac, and other biblical 
languages, were still cultivated, particularly in Germany. 
Arabian and Persian, thanks to M. de Sacy, were now 
taught with new energy. and there had been added Arme- 
nian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, in fact all the languages of mod- 
ern Asia, which enjoy any measure of celebrity. Under 
these circumstances the happy idea occurred to certain per- 
sons, of incorporating together at Paris all the lovers of ori- 
ental literature, whatever the branch they had adopted as 
the especial object of their researches, and of combining 
around this centre those persons, both in the provinces and 
abroad, who partook of the same tastes. Such was the 
origin of our Asiatic Society. Of this Society M. de Sacy 
was elected the first President. 

We omit many contributions of great but minor impor- 
tance, and republications. In 1823, he was made principal 
of the college of France, and in 1832, was raised to the 
peerage, and soon after appointed conservator of oriental 
MSS. in the Royal library and perpetual secretary to the 
Academy of Inscriptions. His last work was a sketch in 
two volumes, Svo, of the religious doctrines of the Druses, 
for which as we have stated, he had collected most of the 
materials forty years before. The work thus published was 
left incomplete. On the 2Ist of February 1838, after an 
illness of only three days, he expired, in the eighteth year 
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of his age, his powers of intellect, and literary activity un- 
impaired. 

The influence which M. de Sacy exercised over not only 
Arabic and Persian, but every department of oriental litera- 
ture was very great. His direct connexion with the govern- 
ment allowed him to express his opinion on every thing in 
any way connected with those studies; on the other hand, 
his works, his oral instructions, his vast correspondence, his 
pupils, who were successively called to fill the principal chairs 
of Europe, and not the least, his contributions to the princi- 
pal literary collections of the day, allowed the public to par- 
ticipate in all his ideas. 

Uniting as he did talents so various and so brilliant, he 
was perhaps more distinguished as a professor than in any 
other character. Endowed with a perfect clearness of un- 
derstanding, having had time to meditate on all the mysteries 
of the theory of language, and possessing a knowledge of 
the tongue he had to teach superior to that of any one be- 
fore him, he added to these valuable qualifications much 
coolness and a presence of mind that was imperturbable. 
Did any difficulty arise, he took the matter up and went di- 
rectly to the point, saying just as much as was necessary and 
nothing more. Thus, his lectures became not t’ «se of France 
alone, but of all Europe. They were constantly attended 
by men who had completed their studies, and who’ had in 
some instances distinguished themselves by important works, 
and who yet came to learn something from him. M. de Sacy 
was quite sensible that this formed a part of his renown,.and 
he accordingly attached an extreme importance to the due 
discharge of his professional duties. He was in the habit of 
graduating his lessons, so as to consult the advantage of the 
most advanced students as well as of those who were less so ; 
the former he required to explain works of extreme difficulty, 
and when the work was one which he had not yet thorough- 
ly studied, he prepared his lecture previously at home , 
compared the text with the manuscripts which were within 
his reach. and cleared up all obscurities. When the hour uf 
lecture arrived he was ready to explain every thing. Some- 
times, however, difficulties would arise, which he had not 
foreseen, on which occasions he frankly confessed his em- 
barrassment ; for he was not one of those men who desire to 
have it believed that they know-every thing ; but on his re- 
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turn home, he examined the question, and generally at the 
following lecture, gave the required solution. All his pupils 
were sensible of the trouble he gave himself on their account; 
all were struck with admiration at his immense erudition ; 
but such of them as were natives of France, experienced in 
addition, a feeling of pride and exultation inthe glory which 
thus redounded to their country. 

In the daily habits of his life, he was punctual and uni- 
form. He rose at about half past seven, and at eight repaired 
to his study. On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, he 
met his Persian class at the College of France ; on Tuesdays 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, he had his Arabic classes at the 
King’s Library, from half past ten till half past twelve. After 
his lecture, he went either to the council of Public Instruc- 
tion, to the Institute, or to some of the government offices. 
At six o’clock he generally dined with his family. After din- 
ner, he went to the charity board of his district of which he 
was a member, or to an evening meeting of Savants, or to 
the house of some iriend or minister. When he did not leave 
home, which was generally the case, he entered his study at 
eight o’clock, and worked there till eleven. On Sundays 
and festivals he regularly attended the service of the church. 
M. de Sacy never left home except fora specific object ; and 
for the sake of exercise he generally went on foot. 

It may be asked how M. de Sacy, with so many duties 
academical, and administrative, found time to compose works 
requiring so minute attention ? | answer, he ate sparingly, 
and with the exception of the hours of sleep, his mind was 
constantly at work. On the one hand, M. de Sacy was an- 
imated with that unceasing ardor which dispenses with all 
repose, and which might have been truly called the sacred 
fire ; and on the other, he possessed the rare gift of being 
able to pass continually from one subject to another, without 
loss of time. When he went any where, if he was likely to 
have an hour, or even a quarter of an hour unoccupied, he 
took care to furnish himself with a book or some sheets of 
paper, and he turned those moments to account, however 
short. 

We conclude this sketch, with a reference to the religious 
sentiments of M. de Sacy. We extract from his will, drawn 
up in August 1835. ‘I have always,” he says, “lived in 
the faith of the catholic church ; and if my conduct has not 
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always been, as I humbly acknowledge, conformable to the 
sacred rules which that faith enjoins, those faults have never 
been with me, the effect of any doubt of the truth of the 
christian religion, or of its divine origin. _ I firmly trust they 
will be forgiven me, through the mercy of my Heavenly 
Father, in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ my Saviour 
not putting my confidence in any personal merit of my own, 
and confessing from the bottom of my heart, that in mvself 
1 am nothing but weakness, misery and wretchedness.”’ 





Arr, Il.—Egyrt as 17 1s 1x 1838. By Tuomas Wacnorr, Steam 
Agent in Egypt. London: Smith Elder & Co. 


Tuis pamphlet was published in England last Autumn, 
with the purpose of inducing the English government to re- 
cognize the independence of Egypt. It is addressed to 
Lord William Bentinck, late Governor General of India. ‘The 
statement of facts contained in it corresponds with what we 
derive from other sources most entitled to credit. Indeed on 
most points the statements must be considered as officially 


sanctioned by the government of Egypt. Prefixed to the 
appendix, from which we have taken the documentselating 
to education given below, is the following certificate :— 

“Conformably to instructions given by His Highness the 
Pacha of Egypt the following information is rendered to Mr 
Waghorn, by me the minister of Public Instruction and 
Public Works. (signed) 

MUCTAR, Bey of Egypt. 

Cairo, Dec. 21 1837. 

The present position of Egypt is not without peculiar and 
even romantic interest. The date of her origin 1s lost in the 
obscurity of tradition. The traces of her high refinement are 
already found in the earliest authentic history. The gov- 
ernment was fully organized, with settled divisions of office 
and forms of justice, and the riches of the country developed 
in the days of Abraham. She was the mother of arts and 
sciences and of civilizationin Europe. For centuries has her 
power been feared, and for decades of centuries have her 
riches been coveted. Her pyramids and temples remain for the 
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wonder of the world ; but the power of her priesthood, the 
genius of her people, and the wise and stable order of her 
administration are gone. The world has admired and has 
despised her. 

Yet there are tokens, slight and uncertain indeed, that 
Egypt may recover from this long degeneracy. This hope 
lies not in the energy of the people, but in the singular per- 
sonal character of Mahomed Ali the reigning Pacha. As 
the eyes of Europe are turned with interest to the career of 
this extraordinary man, and men are anxiously watching the 
character and waiting for the results of his movements, we 
have thought a slight notice of his history would not be un- 
acceptable to our readers, nor an unapt introduction to a 
statement of his labors for education. 

Mahomed Ali was born in Cavalla, a small town of Rou- 
melia, a district of Albania. By his vigilance, resoluteness, 
and promptness of action, he gained the appointment of sub- 
ordinate collector of taxes in that place, an office allowing, 
and perhaps, in the customary discharge of it, requiring 
fearlessness and cruelty. Here he married a relation of the 
governor and became a dealer in tobacco. When the French 
invaded Egypt in 1798, he was sent with 300 men to join 
the opposing army. After the treacherous murder of the 
Mamelouks, he obtained the command of a division under 
Yousef Bey in the expedition against them in Upper Egypt. 
Being in danger from some alleged misconduct in this cam- 
paign, he combined with a rival to overthrow the adminis- 
tration, and the power reverted to the Mamelouks. In sev- 
eral changes which followed he became an object of attention 
at Constantinople, and was appointed Pacha of Djidda and 
Mecca in 1804. Before he could enter on this office he 
was, doubtless at his own instigation, proclaimed Pacha of 
Egypt by the army under his command, and after some 
struggles with the rival Beys and with the Sultan, was fully 
recognized by the latter in that capacity. In 1807, he utter- 
ly defeated an English invading army under General Fraser. 
In 1811, he most perfidiously aud cruelly murdered several 
hundred of the Mamelouk chiefs. Till 1815 he was occupied 
in war with the Wakabees in Arabia. This war was renewed 
in 1824 and lasted several years. 

At present the dependence of Mahomed Ali on the Sul- 
tan seems to be nominal. He has been recently at war with 
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the Porte and has conquered Syria, which he now holds. 
He is now about 70 years of age. There is yet an uncer- 
tainty who will be his successor, and a fear may be entertain- 
ed that his plans will die with him, and Egypt revert to her 
former sub,ection and cruel oppresion. 

The present viceroy has made great changes in the arts 
and h bits of the people, as well as in the spirit of the gov- 
ernment. He has assumed the proprietorship of almost all 
the land of Egypt. He is the principal trader of the country. 
Those who are yet permitted to hold lands may sell nothing 
till the agents of the Pacha have bought what they please at 
their own price. The population of Egypt is about 3,000,- 
000, and the revenue nearly £20,000,000. The commerce 
of the country does not exceed £10,000,000, and the manu- 
factures are recent and introduced by the viceroy. He has 
been at great pains to learn and use every recent improve- 
ment in the arts in Europe. He has constructed a canal from 
Alexandria to the Nile, 48 miles long, 90 feet broad and 18 , 
deep. 250,000 men it is said were employed at once on this 
work and it was finished in six weeks. The culture and 
manufacture of cotton have been greatly encouraged. The 
soldiers are armed and disciplined after the fashion of Europe. 
This attempt nearly cost the Pacha his life. The army num- 
bers nearly 160,000 men. Cannon are cast, powder manu- 
factured, the steam engine used in Cairo. The changes in 
Egypt are a remarkable illustration of what the genius of 
one man cap effect. Whether this genius has been influen- 
ced by motives of patriotism may well be questioned ; wheth- 
er what of good there is in his labors shall survive him is a 
problem which time only can solve. 

EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 

It is to his Highness Mahomed Ali Pasha that Egypt 
owes the introduction not only of special, but also of elemen- 
tary education. The following is the plan of public instruc- 
tion. There are 50 primary schools, of which there are 

3 at Cairo, of 600 scholars, 

1 at Alexandria, of ow: .* 

1 at Sious, of 200 “ 

45 at other towns of the provinces, 

composed of each 100 scholars, 4500 


————- 


Total, 5500 
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They are taught reading and writing, Arabic, and the four 
rules of arithmetic. These schools, after three years study, 


supply scholars to the two preparatory schools, 
1 at Abouzabel, 
1 at Alexandria, 800 * 
Total 2300 
In these two schools are taught Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
and a complete course of arithmetic, the elements of geom- 
etry and algebra, history, and drawing. ‘These last schools 
supply, after four years’ study, scholars for the special schools 
which are ten in number as follows : 


The School of Medicine, 300 scholars. 





« of Veterinary Surgery, —_— 

« for Cavalry, 300“ 

«for Artillery, 7 a. 

«« for Infantry, 800“ 

« the Polytechnic, | Wea 

« of Languages, Neil 

« of Music, —_— 

« of Agriculture, —_— 

* of Midwifery, which used 
to be 100, ' __ ithe 
Total 2,415 

Total of Special, 2,415 
** of Preparatory schools, 2,300 
4 Primary, “ 5,500 
Grand Total, 10,215 


All these schools are furnished with Professors, European 
and native. The duration of the studies varies from three 
to five years. The scholars of all these school are lodged in 
barracks, and subject to military discipline ; they are clothed, 
fed, and paid, by his Highness. The scholars receive 
monthly 

Year. ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 


Primary schoools, 8. © 19 piastres. 
Preparatory ‘‘ 15 20 20 30 * 
Special  “ 40 50 60 70 80 « 


Of these schools certain of the distinguished boys are 
made corporals, serjeants and serjeant-majors ; these first, 


1500 scholars, 
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receive five piastres, the second ten, and the third, fifteen 
piastres, a month extra. 

Besides these schools, which compose the regular system 
of public instruction, there are regimental schools for the 
soldiers, and schools attached to the mosques, which last ! 
amount, at least, from 4,000 to 5,000 more in Cairo; and 
the total number of scholars at the inosques, also throughout 
all the provinces, amount to 15,000 more. Besides all these 
schools under the administration of His Highness, there have 
been formed private establishments, directed by Europeans, 
for the purpose of disseminating education among the pop- 
ulation, without reference to religion or nation. 





HISTORICO-STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ACTUAL STATE 
OF MEDICINE IN EGYPT. 


(On the 27th December, 1837.) 


In Egypt, as in other parts of the East, all the Sciences 
were buried under the ruins of the empire of the Caliphs; 
hardly have some disfigured and badly understood manu- 
scripts, transmitted to us a dim reflection of an “ epoque”’ 
of glory and intelligence. Medicine was given up to the 
achievements of empiricism, and surgery passed into the 
hands of the barbers—pharmacy to the shop of the merchant; 
but when the political relations between christianized Europe 
and Turkey became more friendly, and communication more 
easy and more frequent, the east was overrun with physi- 
cians, who easily established their superiority over these 
empirics. Since that time the orientals have attributed to all 
Europeans a decided medical talent, and even in our day, the 
public credulity is but too often practised upon, by men whose ) 
foreign extraction is the only scientific title they possses. ) 

In commencing the great course of reformation that he 
determined upon, Mahomed Ali made offers to European 
officers of every rank and department; a general military 
organization took place, and then as a matter of course, a 
medical service was created for the preservation of the 
Egyptian forces. 

Clot Bey, engaged as physician and surgeon-in-chief to 
the new army, atrived in Egypt, followed by a number of 
medical officers, who were immediately appointed to the dif- 
ferent regiments and hospitals then forming. Thus began a 
regular service. 

The surgeon, the physician, and the apothecary constitut- 
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ed the general council of health, placed under the immediate 
authority of the minister of war, and having under its sur- 
veillance secondary councils for the land forces, and those 
established upon all the possessions of His Highness. The 
medical service was actually, at its beginning, almost exclu- 
sively directed according to the spirit of the French regula- 
tions. 

The foreign physicians and apothecaries employed in the 
state and military hospitals belonging to the different nations 
of Europe, appear on the medical lists in the following pro- 





portions : 
Italians, 105 
French, 32 
English, 6 
Germans, 5 
Poles, 4 
Spaniards, 2 
154 
The salary given to the different ranks was fixed as follows: 
Francs. 


Inspector General of the land forces and the marine, 
and President of the Council General of Health, 30,000 
Inspector and member of the Council Genera! of 


Health, 10,000 
Inspector of the Army, 8,500 
Principals, 5,000 
Majors, 3,400 
Assistant Majors, 2,200 
Under Assistants, 1,500 


The title of Doctor of Medicine from one of the faculties 
of Europe, is required to obtain the rank of major. 

The general council of health, at present, is composed as 
follows : 

MM. Clot Bey, Inspector General, President. 

Giatani Bey, Private physician to His Highness, honorary 
member. 

Delsignore Bey, Inspector Physician, incumbent member. 

Detouches Bey, Inspector Apothecary, incumbent member. 


Formation of the Hospital and medical school at Abouzabel. 
The opening of the hospital at Abouzabel is daied from 
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the year 1829. The camp of instruction, situated in the 
vicinity of this establishment, and composed of the Infantry 
of the army, the staff, and the Artillery schools, (in all 
25,000 men) provide it onan average with about | ,500, or 
2,000 sick. 

The dearth of native physicians, and the existence of ma- 
terials proper for the formation of a school, suggested to 
Clot Bey the idea of establishing, in the very precincts of 
the hospital, a medical class, destined to produce surgeons 
and apothecaries, for the service of the land and sea forces. 
His views were approved of, and in 1827, young men, 
chosen from the schools of the mosques, were the first initia- 
ted in the science. 

The programme of the studies comprised the following sub- 
jects :— 

Anatomy and Physiology. 
Pathology and external Clinique. 
Pathology and internal Clinique. 
Materia medica and Therapeutics. 
Hygiene and Forensic Medicine. 
Medicine and Chemistry. 

7. Botany. 

Clot Bey was appointed Director of the school, and pro- 
fessor of Pathology, and of External Clinique. ‘This 
school has produced, since its formation, from 410 to 420 
medical officers, incorporated in the army and navy, with 
the rank of under-assistants, assistants and majors. 

Twelve young Arabians were brought in 1833 to Paris, 
by Clot Bey, for the completion of their medical studies, 
and six of them are employed since their return to Egypt, 
as assistant professors, in the school of Abouzabel, where 
they had received, as pupils, instructions in the art they 
practised. ‘The six others still at Paris, will be forthwith re- 
stored to their country, where they will put in practice, like 
their predecessors, the knowledge they have acquired. 


Creation of the second schools at Alexandria and Aleppo. 


In 1837, two secondary medical schools were created, one 
at Alexandria, the other at Aleppo, for the improvement of 
the practical instruction of the pupils from the school at Abouz- 
abel; they were instructed in Descriptive Anatomy, Pathol- 
ogy, Internal and External Clinique, Practical Pharmacy. 
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The instruction devolved upon the Physicians, Surgeons’ 
Apothecaries, (in chief) of the army and navy. 


Removal of the hospital and medical school from Abouzabel 
to Cairo. 


In consequence of the suppression of the camp, which 
had given rise to the creation of the hospital, and the school 
of Abouzabel, the sick-ward had not received more than ten 
individuals laboring under chronic affections. From that 
time the two establishments were no longer necessary ; their 
removal to a more convenient place for the sick, and for in- 
struction, became an absolute necessity. The vast edifice 
of Casser-el-ein, occupied by a preparatory school, was des- 
tined to receive the sick, and pupils from Abouzabel, and 
vice versa: it was an exchange very profitable to the service 
and to humanity. 

The edifice of Casser-el-ein, is situated on the eastern 
bank of the Hic, and about a quarter of a league from Cairo, 
and upon the site of the farm called Ibrahim Bey’s, where 
the French, at the time of their conquest, established their 
military hospitals. It is formed by four ranges of buildings 
in a square: sixtyfour spacious apartments, of forty beds 
each, composed of two stories ; a separate building for the 
apothecary, the chemical laboratory, the museum of physic, 
and natural history, for the amphitheatre, baths, and kitch- 
ens, &c. 

Since the creation of the medical school, works on the 
following subjects have been translated into Arabic :— 

1. Anatomy; 2. Surgical Pathology; 3. Physiology ; 
4. Physic; 5. Chemistry ; 6. Botany ; 7. Materia medica ; 
8. Toxicology; 9. Hygiene; 10. Midwifery and diseases 
of women and children ; 11. Treatise on General Anatomy ; 
12. Treatmentof Asphyxia; 13. Guide to Military Surgery ; 
14. Treatise on Bandages; 15. Diseases of the skin; 16. 
Rules of Military Hospitals. 

The duration of medical studies is five years. The re- 
newal of the students takes place every five years. The 
pupils wear a uniform and are furnished according to the 
military rule, fed, dressed, lodged, at the expense of the 
government, and receive besides, some pay, which varies ac- 
cofding to the class to which they belong. Thus, the pupils 
of the first year, receive forty piastres a month, (ten francs,) 
those of the second year fifty piastres, and thus progressing 
to the fifth year. 
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The Lectureships are given by concours, or instead, to 
those whose services have sufficiently deserved the reward. 

The salary of the professors is 5,000 francs a year. That 
of the director of the school 7000 francs. 

The personal instruction is composed, and the courses di- 
vided in the following manner. 

MM. Duvigneau, Director,—Pathology and Internal Clin- 
ique. 

Scisson,—Pathology.and External Clinique. 

Sischer,— Anatomy and Physiology. 

Person,—Medicine and Chemistry. 

Figari,—Botany and Materia medica. 

Pacthod,—Pharmacy. 

Pruner,—(Chief Physician to the Hospital) Surgery. 

Each European professor is assisted by an Arabian profes- 
sor who understands French. 


Formation of the Civil Hospital. 


The removal of the hospital from Abouzabel to Casser- 
el-ein, caused the suppression of that of Cairo, situated in 
the ‘* Grand Place de |’ Ezbehir.” 

At length a.civil hospital was established, divided into five 
departments—hospital for men, hospital for women, a mater- 
nity, a lying-in hospital, and a lunatic establishment. It is 
capable of accommodating 500 sick. 

The civil hospital at Cairo is the first created in the otto- 
man empire since the caliphs, and although they had in the 
height of their power created some, they never were so com- 
plete as the Asylum of Piety, which Mahomed Ali has 
opened for human sufferings. 

Thus, in the regeneration of Egypt, medicine has been, 
and ought to be, one of the most powerful instruments. 

The ascendancy which its ministers exercised throughout 
the whole of society by their mission of philanthropy, has 
rendered the union of two people, essentially different, more 
intimate, created gratitude, encouraged devotedness, and has 
broken down the barrier that existed between the worship- 
pers of Christ and those of the Prophet—a superstitious but 
popular hatred. 

The devotedness of the European physicians, their heroic 
struggle against the plague, their praiseworthy and entire 
disregard of their own lives, have produced invaluable re- 
sults; but it is especially the formation of the school at 
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Abouzabel which gave a new era to medicine in Egypt, a 
glorious epoch for the imperishable sovereign. 

Initiated in the different sciences which belong to the art 
of medicine, and which constitute the well informed man, 
the medical pupils became so many apostles, destined to 
spread the light of knowledge in the midst of a people still 
enslaved by prejudice and ignorance. 

Henceforth the wonders of medicine and chemistry are no 
longer supposed to be brought forth by magic or by the 
devil. 

The Ulima himself, at Marchi, has applauded the acquire- 
ments of the young girls, knowing the Arabic language, 
equally with those who studied in the mosques. “I have 
given an account of the structure of the organs explaining 
the phenomena of conception, the principal functions of life, 
the sublime discovery of Harvey, the chemical decomposi- 
tion of air, the geometrical proportions of the Pelvis, Parturi- 
tion, both natural and unnatural, and have quoted by turns, the 
names of Ferritie and Baudolvegues. Mother of all the 
schools established in Egypt—modelled by its regular organ- 
ization, its order, and discipline—by the fees given to pre- 
serve it, the rewards awarded by the annual public examina- 
tions, worthy the royal patronage which presides over its 
destinies, and of the gratitude of the country—by the nu- 
merous scientific treatises which are, in some degree, natu- 
ralized by its removal,—the school of medicine has given the 
first impulse to the regenerative movement, and has not 
stopped one single instant, continuing, with success, the 
humane and intellectual task it has thus auspiciously under- 
taken.”’ 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 
[From Cheever’s Letters in the New York Observer. } 


A movement has been made by the Pacha recently at 
Cairo, in the cause of female education, which is most aston- 
ishing, and may produce important results. He has proposed 
to Miss Halliday, an English lady employed as a missionary 
teacher in Cairo, to take under her charge a female school 
of one hundred pupils; and the scholars with whom he 
begins the experiment, and sets the example to his people, 
in his desire to have them instructed, are his own daughters. 
The Princess of Egypt is the patroness of the new institu- 
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tion, and Miss Haliday has been presented to her Highness, 
with the wife of one of the missionaries in Cairo as her in- 
terpreter, under the most auspicious circumstances, with the 
most pleasing reception. The charge of Miss Halliday in 
the proposed school commences the very day* on which I am 
writing ; but whether with the whole of the proposed hun- 
dred pupils immediately, or whether her teachings will be 
comparatively private till assistant teachers, who have been 
sent for, shall be received from England, | know not. I be- 
lieve that to-day she begins her course of instructions in the 
harem of the Pacha, to be continued four hours each day 
except Friday, the Mahommedan Sabbath, and our own 
Lord’s day. A movement of this kind in Egypt is astonish- 
ing to a degree that makes it almost incredible ; nor can any- 
thing more evidently prove the largeness of the Pacha’s mind, 
and his superiority to the prejudices cf this obstinately igno- 
rant and superstitious people. 

The Supreme Disposer of all events only knows to what 
results this new movement may lead, or to what extent and 
with what success, it shall be carried on; but if it should 
proceed thoroughly and extensively for but one generation, 
it is certain that the Pacha has laid the foundation for an en- 
tire revolution in the habits of this country ; a foundation 
indeed for the renovation of Egypt, and a preparation for 
the way of the Lord, an highway for the spread of the gos- 
pel, such as no other means could have effected. 





Arr. Ill.— HOW SHALL I GOVERN MY SCHOOL. 
[From the Presbyterian. | 


Mr. E. C. Wives, already favorably known to the pub- 
lic as a successful teacher and popular author, has just issued 
a duodecimo volume of three hundred pages, with the 
above title ; of which we may say in a word that it embraces 
the results of much reading, reflection, observation, and ex- 
perience, presented in a clear method, and in a style at once 
pleasing and forcible. By presenting the topics he treats, 
in their order, we can best accomplish our design of giving a 
general view of his work. They indeed, form an excellent ar- 
ticle of themselves. 

*April 2d, 1833. 
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Begin your school by forming a regular plan of govern- 
ment ; settle in your own mind the principles by which you 
will be guided in your little administration ; propose to your- 
self certain definite results, and aim steadily at their attain- 
ment. 

In forming your plan of government, avoid the multipli- 
cation of trifling rules ; seize upon principles as comprehen- 
sive as possible for your administrative laws ; and be careful 
to draw a broad line of distinction between your rules and 
those eternal principles of morality which have their foun- 
dation in the revealed will of God, and are therefore obliga- 
tory upon all rational creatures every where, and at all times. 

Let your pupils distinctly understand, and feel that your 
will is the supreme law ; establish your authority upon a 
firm basis; and require invariable, unconditional, unhesitat- 
ing submission to it. 

Seek continually, by prayer, Divine aid and guidance in 
the performance of your duty ; cultivate in your heart, and 
manifest in your life, a spirit of sincere, though unostenta- 
tious, piety. 

Make the word of God your constant study, for the double 
purpose of becoming familiar with its principles and imbued 
with its spirit. 

Strive, by all suitable means and on all proper occasions, 
to convince your pupils that you love them; that you sym- 
pathize with them ; and that you desire their improvement 
in knowledge and virtue. ; 

Formal lectures on moral subjects, delivered with unction 
and in simple style, will be productive of happy effects on 
your pupils; attend, therefore, assiduously and affectionately 
to the discharge of this duty ; but do not rest there: seize 
the occasions, as they rise in the daily occurrences of the 
school and conduct of the scholars, to enforce more pointed- 


ly the principles and dispositions of virtue ; and, above all, 


teach by example even more than by precept. 

Do not confine your attention to your pupils to school 
hours ; let it embrace also, as far as practicable, their seasons 
of relaxation and amusement. 

Be reasonable in your requirements ; be firm in exacting 
obedience ; be uniform in your mode of governing ; be im- 
partial in your treatment of all under your care. 

Take an early opportunity, after becoming acquainted 
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with your pupils, of conversing with each privately ; make 
their dispositions and habits your constant study ; and as far 
as may be, adapt your management of each to his individual 
peculiarities. 

Court openness, candor, and confidence from your pupils; 
accustom them to regard their faults as diseases, and you as 
their moral physician, capable of giving them wholesome 
advice, and pointing out appropriate remedies. 

Endeavor to excite in your pupils an interest in their own 
improvement, moral as well as intellectual ; and point out 
clearly the means whereby this improvement can be effected. 

In speaking to your pupils of their faults do not overlook 
their true source, depravity of heart; yet, in animadverting 
upon any particular offence, qualify your censure by introduc- 
ing, when you honestly can, some commendation of the cul- 
prit, and always by laying a stress on the means of improve- 
ment, and the hope and expectation that these means will be 
employed. 

Endeavor to produce in your pupils a cordial concern for 
their faults. 

In treating what we have denominated the moral diseases 
of your pupils, look for occasional relapses; do not expect 
too much immediately from your best exertions ; patient 
continuance in acourse of judicious management and in- 
struction will certainly, in the end, be crowned with success. 

Maintain a sleepless vigilance over your pupils, but with 
as little appearance of it as may be ; mark the beginnings of 
evil, and use your utmost endeavors to counteract and over- 
come them ; and cherish with parental solicitude, the feeblest 
developments of good feelings and principles. 

Speak often and freely to your pupils of the peculiar dan- 
gers and temptations to which the young are exposed, es- 
pecially those incident to their position as members of a 
school ; point out and urge upon them the means of over- 
coming these dangers, and resisting these temptations. 

Endeavor as far as you can without sacrificing more im- 
portant considerations, to sweeten the necessary restraints 
and labors of your pupils. 

Punish as sparingly as you can, and always with evident 
grief and reluctance ; never in an angry or revengeful spirit, 
nor with reproaches on your lips; but do not attempt to 
dispense altogether with the use of the rod. 
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By simple explanations of the nature, objects, means, and 
advantages of education, endeavor to awaken in your pupils 
a love of learning for its own sake, and to incite them to 
diligence in seeking it. 

Finally : If you would govern with complete success, and 
have the influence of your government upon the character 
of your pupils of the most desirable kind, you must know 
how to control, and you must control, the public opinion of 
your school; you must be able to make it tell, and you must 
make it tell, in support’of law, order, and virtue. 





Arr. IV.—ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
{From Hollinshed’s Chronicle.] 


In my time,* there are three noble Universities in Eng- 
land, to wit, one at Oxford, the second at Cambridge, and 
the third in London ; of which the first two are the most 
famous, | mean Cambridge and Oxford, for that in them 
the use of the tongues, philosophie, and the liberal! sciences 
besides the profound studies of the civill lawe, physicke and 
theologie are dailie taught and had ; whereas in the latter the 
lawes of the realm are only read and learned, by such as give 
their mind unto the knowledge of the same. In the first 
there are not onlie diverse goodlie houses builded four square, 
for the most part of hard freestone or bricke, with great num- 
bers of lodgings and chambers in the same for students, after 
a sumptuous sort, through the exceeding liberalitie of kings, 
queens, bishops, noblemen and ladies of the land ; but also 
larger livings and great revenues bestowed upon them, (the 
like whereof is not to be seene in anie other region, as 
Peter Martyr did oft affirme,) to the maintenance onlie of 
such convenient numbers of poore mens sonnes as the sev- 
erall stipends bestowed upon the said houses are able to sup- 

rt. 

When these two schooles should be first builded, and who 
were their original founders, as yet it is uncertain ; neverthe- 
lesse, as there is great likelihood that Cambridge was begun 


*In the reign of Elizabeth. 
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by one Cantaber a Spaniard,* (as I have noted in my chron- 
icle) so Alfred is said to be the first beginner of the Univer- 
sitie at Oxford, albeit that I cannot warrant the same to be 
so yong, sith I find by good authoritie, that John of Beverlie 
studied in the Universitie Hall at Oxford, which was long 
before Alfred was either born or gotten. Some are of the 
opinion that Cantabridgia was not so called of Cantaber, but 
Cair Grant of the finisher of the work, or at the least wise 
of the river that runneth by the same, and afterwards by the 
Saxons Grantcester. Another sorte affirme that the river is 
better called Canta than Granta, &c. ; but whie then is not 
the towne called Canta, Cantium, or Cantiodunum, accord- 
ing to the same? All this is said (as I think) onlie to de- 
face the memoric of Cantaber, who coming from tie Brig- 
ants, or out of Biscaie, called the said town after his owne 
and the name of the regions from whence he came. 

Of these two, that of Oxford, (which lieth west by north 
from London) standeth most pleasantlie, being invironed in 
manner round about with woods on the hills aloft, and goodlie 
rivers in the vallies and bottoms beneath, whose courses 
would breed no small commoditie to that citie and countrie 
about, if such impediments were removed as greatlie annoie 
the same, and hinder the cariage which might be made also 
thither from London. That of Cambridge is distant from 
London about fortie and six miles north and by east, and 
stands verie well, saving that it is somewhat neare unto the 
fens whereby the wholesomenesse of the aire is not a little 
corrupted. It is excellentlie well served with all kinds of 
provisions, but especiallie of fresh water fish and wilde fowle 
by reason of the river that passeth therebie ; and thereto 
the Ile of Elie which is so neere at hand. Onlie wood is 
the chief want of such as studie there, wherefore this kind 
of provision is brought them either from Essex or other parts 
thereabouts, as is also their cole; or otherwise the necessitie 
thereof is supplied with gale (a bastard of kind of Mirtus 
as I take it) and sea cole, whereof they have great plentie 
led thither by the Grant. Moreover it hath not such store 
of meadow ground as may suffice for the ordinarie expenses 
of the towne and universitie, wherefore the inhabitants are 


* Our author, p. 675. vol. 1, says (from Polydor) that “ Sigebert king of 
the Eastangles began to erect that universitie at Cambridge about the yeare 
of our Lord 630.”’ 
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inforced in like sorte to provide their haie from other villages 
about, which minister the same unto them in verie great 
abundance. Oxford is supposed to conteine in longitude 
eighteen degrees and eight and twentie minutes, and in lat- 
itude one and fifteen degrees and fifteen minutes; whereas 
that of Cambridge standing more northerlie, hath twentie 
degrees and twentie minutes in longitude, and thereunto fif- 
teen minutes in latitude, as by exact supputation is easie to 
be found. 

The colleges at Oxford, for curious workinanship and pri- 
vate commodities, are much more statlie, magnificent, and 
commodious than those of Cambridge; and thereunto the 
streets of the towne for the most part more large and comlie. 
But for the uniformitie of building, orderlie compaction, and 
politike regiment, the towne of Cambridge, as the newer 
workmanship, exceedeth that of Oxford (which otherwise is 
and hath beene the greater of the two) by manie a fold (as 
I guesse) although I know diverse that are of the contrarie 
opinion. This also is certaine, that whatsoever the differences 
be in building of the towne streets, the townsmen of both 
are glad when they may match and annoie the students, by 
incroaching upon their liberties, and keepe them bare by ex- 
treme sale of their wares, whereby manie of them become 
riche for a time, but afterwards fall again into povertie, be- 
cause that goods evil gotten do seldom long indure. 

Castels they also both have, and in my judgment it is hard 
to be said whether of them would be the stronger, if ech of 
them were accordinglie repaired ; howbeit that of Cambridge 
is the higher, both for manner of building and situation of 
ground, sith Oxford castle standeth low and is not so appar- 
ent to our sight. That of Cambridge was builded (as they 
said) by Gurguintus, sometime king of Britaine, but the 
other by the Lord Robert de Oilie, a nobleman which came 
in with the conqueror, whose wife Editha, a woman given to 
no lesse superstition than credulitie, began the Abbie of Osenie 
neere unto the same, upon a proud (and yet rare) occasion, 
which we will here remember, though it be beside my pur- 
pose to the end that the reader may see how readie the sim- 
ple people of that time were to be abused by the practise of 
the clergie. 

It happened on a time, as this ladie walked about the 
fields, neere unto the aforesaid castel, to recreate hirselfe with 
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certaine of hir maidenes, that a number of pies sat chatter- 
ing upon the elms, which had been planted in the Ledge- 
rowes, and in fine so troubled hir with their noise, that she 
wished them all further-off, or else hirselfe at home againe, 
and this happened diverse times. In the ende being wearie 
of hir walke, she demanded of hir chaplain the cause where- 
fore these pies did so molest and vex hir. Oh madam said 
he (the wiliest pie of all) these are no pies but soules in pur- 
gatorie that crave reliefe. And is it so indeede quoth she ? 
Now de Pardieux, if old Robert will give me leave, I will 
do what | can to bring these soules to rest. Hereupon she 
consulted, craved, wept, and became so importunate with hir 
husband, that he joined with hir, and they began that syna- 
gog 1120, which afterwards proved to be a notable den. In 
that church also lieth this ladie buried with his image, hav- 
ing an heart in hir hand couched upon the same in the habit 
of a vowesse, and yet to be seene, except the weather have 
worn out the memorial. But to proceed with my purpose. 

In each of these Universities also is likewise a church ded- 
icated to the Virgin Marie, wherein once in the yeare, to wit, 
in Julie, the scholers are holden, and in which such as have 
beene called to anie degree in the yeare precedent, doo there 
receive the accomplishment of the same,in solemne and suinp- 
tuous manner. In Oxford this solemnitie is called an Act, 
but in Cambridge they use the French word, commensement; 
and such resort is made yearlie unto the same from all parts 
of the land, by the friends of those which are proved, that 
all the towne is hardlie able to receive and lodge those gests. 
When and by whom those churches were builded, I have 
elsewhere made relation. ‘There were sometime foure and 
twentie parish churches in the towne of Oxford and sub- 
urbes, but now there are scarcelie sixteen. There have beene 
also 1200 burgesses, of which 400 dwelled in the suburbes, 
and so manie students were there in the time of Henrie the 
third, that he allowed them twentie miles compasse about the 
towne for their provision of vittels. 

The common schooles of Cambridge also are farre more 
beautiful! than those of Oxford, onlie the divinitie schoole at 
Oxford excepted, which for fine and excellent workmanship, 
commeth next the moold of the kings chappele in Cam- 
bridge, than the which two with the chappele that king 
Henrie the seventh did build at Westminster. there are ot 
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(in mine opinion) made of lime and stone three more notable 
piles within the compasse of Europe. 

In all other things there is so great equalitie betwen these 
two Universities, as no man can imagine how to set down 
anie greater; so that they seeme to be the bodie of one 
well ordered commonwealth, onlie divided by distance of 
place, and not in friendlie consent and orders. In speaking 
therefore of the one, | cannot but describe the other; and 
in commendation of the first [ can not but extoll the latter ; 
and so much the rather, for that they are both so deare to 
me, as that I can not readilie tell unto whether of them I 
owe the most good will. 

The manner to live in these Universities is not as in some 
other of former countries we see dailie to happen, where the 
students are inforced for want of such houses, to dwelle in 
common innes and taverns, without all order or discipline. 
But in these our colleges we live in such exact order and 
under so precise rules of government, as that the famous 
learned man Erasmus of Rotterodame being here among us 
50 years passed, did not let to compare the trades in living 
of students in these two places, even with the verie rules and 
orders of the ancient moonks ; affirming moreover in flat 
words, our orders to be such as not onlie came neere unto, 
but rather farre exceeded all the monastical institutions that 
ever were devised. 

In most of our colleges there are also great numbers of 
students, of which manie are found by the revenues of the 
houses, and other by the purveiances and helpe of their riche 
friends; whereby in some one college you shall have two 
hundred scholers, in others an hundred and fiftie, in diverse 
a hundred and fortie, and in the rest lesse numbers, as the 
capacitie of the said houses is able to receive; so that at this 
present, of one sorte and other, there are about three thous- 
and students nourished in them both, (as by a late survie it 
manifestly appeareth.) ‘They were erected by their founders 
at the first, onlie for poore mens sonnes, whose parents were 
not able to bring them up unto learning ; but now they have 
the least benefit of them, by reason the rich do so incroach 
upon them. And so farre hath this inconvenience spread it- 
selfe that it is in my time a hard matter for a poore mans 
child to come by a fellowship (though he be never so good 
a scholer and worthie that roome.) Such packing is also used 
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at elections, that not he which best deserveth, but he that 
hath most friends, though he be the woorst scholer, is alwaies 
surest to speed ; which will turn in the end to the overthrow 
of learning. That some gentlemen also, whose friends have 
been in times past benefactors to certaine of those houses, 
doo intrude into the disposition of their estates, without all 
respect of order or estates devised by the founders, onlie 
thereby to please whom they think good (and not without 
some hope of gain) the case is too evident and their attempt 
would soon take place, if their superiors did not provide to 
bridle their endeavors. In some grammar schooles like- 
wise, which send scholers to these Universities, it is lamenta- 
ble to see what briberie is used ; for yer the scholer can be 
preferred, such bribage is made, that poore mens children 
are commonlie shut out, and the richer sort received, who in 
time past thought it dishonor to live as it -were upon alms, 
and yet being placed, most of them studie little else than histo- 
ries, tables, dice, and tiifles, as men that make not the living 
by their studie the end of their purposes,which is a lamentable 
hearing. Besides this being for the most part, either gentle- 
men, or rich mens sonnes they oft bring the Universitie into 
much slander. For standing upon their reputation and lib- 
ertie, they ruffle and roist it out, exceeding in apparell, and 
bantering riotous companie, which draweth them from their 
books unto another trade. And for excuse when they are 
charged with breach of good order, thinke it sufficient to 
saie, that they be gentlemen, which grieveth manie not a 
little. But to proceed with the rest. 

Everie one of these colleges have in like manner a pro- 
fevsor or readers of the toongs and severall sciences, as they 
call them, which dailie trade up the youth there »biding pri- 
vatlie in their halls, to the end they may be able afterward, 
when their turn cometh about, which is after twelve terms, 
to show themselves abroad, by going from thence into the 
common schooles and publike disputations (as it were in 
aream) there to trie their skilles, and declare how they have 
profited since their coming thither. 

Moreover in the publike scholes of both the Universities, 
there are found at the princes charge, and that verie largelie, 
five professors and readers, that is to saie, of divinitie, of 
the civil lawe, physicke, the Hebreu, and the Greeke toongs. 
And for the other lectures as of philosophie, logike, rhetor- 
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ike, and the quadrivials, (although the latter, | mean arith- 
metike, musike, geometrie, and astronomie, and with them 
all skill in the perspectives are smallie regarded in either of 
them) the Universities themselves do allow competent sti- 
pends to such as reade the same, whereby they are suflicient- 
lie provided for, touching tie maintainance of their estates, 
and no lesse incoraged to be diligent in their functions. 
These professors in like sorte have all the rule of disputa- 
tions and other schoole exercises, which are dailie used in 
common schooles, severallie assigned to ech of them, and 
such of their hearers, as by their skill showed in the said 
disputations, are thought to have attained to anie convenient 
wien of knowledge, according to the custom of other 
niversities, although not in like order, are permitted. sol- 
emnlie to take their deserved degrees of schoole in the same 
science and facultie in which they have spent their travell. 
From that time forward also, they use such difference in ap- 
parell as becometh their callings, tendeth unto gravitie, and 
maketh them knowne to be called unto some countenance. 
The first degree is that of the generall sophisters, from 
whence when they have learned more sufficientlie the rules 
of logike, rhetorike, and obtained thereto competent skill in 
philosophie, and in the mathematicals, they ascend higher 
unto the estate of batchelers of art, after foure yeares of 
their entrance into their sophistrie. From thence also giving 
their minds to more perfect knowledge in some or all the 
other liberall sciences, and the toongs, they rise at the last 
(to wit, after other three or four years) to be called. masters 
of art, ech of them being at that time reputed for a doctor 
in his facultie, if he professe but one of the said sciences 
(besides philosophie) or for his general] skill, if he be ex- 
ercised in them all. After this they are permitted to choose 
what other of the higher studies they liketh to follow, wheth- 
er it be divinitie, lawe or physike ; so that being once mas- 
ters of art, the next degree, if they follow physike, is the doc- 
torship belonging to that profession ; and likewise in the 
studie of the lawe, if they bend their minds to the know- 
ledge of the same. But if they mean to go forward with 
divinitie this is the order used in that proposition. First 
after they have necessarilie proceeded masters of art, they 
preach one sermon to the people in English, and another to 
the Universitie in Latine. They answer all commers also 
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in their own persons unto two severall questions of divinitie 
in the open schooles, at one time for the space of two hours ; 
and afterward replie twice against some other man upon a 
like number, and on two severall daies in the same place ; 
which being done with commendation, he receiveth the fourth 
degree, that is, batcheler of divinitie, but not before he hath 
been master of an art by the space of seven yeares, accord- 
ing to their statutes. 

The next and last degree of all is the doctorship after 
other three yeares, for the which he must once againe per- 
forme all such exercises and acts as are afore remembered, 
and then is he reputed able to governe and teach others, and 
likewise taken for a doctor. 

Thus we see, that from our entrance into the universitie 
unto the last degree received, is commonlie eighteene or per- 
adventure twentie yeares, in which time if a student hath 
not obtained sufficient learning, thereby to serve his own 
turne and benefit his commonwealth, let him never !ooke by 
tarieing anie longer to come by anie more. For after this 
time and fortie yeares of age, the most part of students do 
commonlie give over their wonted diligence, and live like 
drone bees, on the fat of colleges, withholding better wits 
from the possession of their places and yet doing little good 
in their own vocation and calling. I could rehearse a num- 
ber (if I listed) of this sort, as well in the one Universitie as 
in the other. But this shall suffice in sted of a larger report, 
that long continuance in those places is either a signe of 
lacke of friends, or of learning, or of good and upright life, 
as bishop Fox sometime noted, who thought it sacrilege for 
a man to tarrie longer at Oxford than he had a desire to 

rofit. 

. A man may (if he will) begin his study with the lawe, or 
physike, (of which this giveth wealth, the other honour,) so 
soone as he commeth to the Universitie, if his knowledge in 
the toongs and ripeness of judgment serve therefore, which 
if he do, then his first degree is bacheler of lawe, or physike 
and for the same he must perform such acts in his own sci- 
ence, as the batchelers or doctors of divinitie do for their 
parts, the onlie sermons except, which belong not to his call- 
ing. Finallie, this will I saie, that the professors of either 
of those faculties come to such perfection in both Universi- 
ties, as the best students beyond the sea do in their owne or 
elsewhere. 
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There is moreover in everie house a master or provost, 
who hath under him a president, and certaine censors or 
deanes, appointed to look to the behavior and manners of 
the students there, whom they punish verie severelie if they 
make anie default, according to the quantitie and qualitie of 
their trespasses. And these are the usual names of the gov- 
ernors in Cambridge. Howbeit in Oxford the heads of houses 
are now and then called presidents in respect of such bish- 
ops as are their visiters and founders. In ech of these also 
they have one or more thresurers whom they call Bursarios 
or Bursers, beside other officers, whose charge is to see unto 
the welfare and maintenance of these houses. Over ech 
Universitie there is also a severall chancellor, whose offices 
are perpetual, howbeit their substitutes, whom we call vice 
chancellors, are changed everie yeare, as are also the proctors 
taskers, maisters of the streets, and other officers, for the 
better maintenance of their policie and estate. 

To these two also we may in like sort add the third, which 
is at London, (serving onlie for such as studie the lawes of 
the realme) where there are sundrie famous houses, of which 
three are called by the name of Inns of the court, the rest of 
the chancerie, and all builded before time for the furtherance 
and commoditie of such as applie their minds to our common 
lawes. Out of these also come manie scholars of great 
fame, whereof the most part have heretofore been brought 
up in one of the aforesaid Universities, and prove such as 
commonlie in process of time, rise up (onlie through their 
profound skill) to ane honor in the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. They have also degrees of learning among themselves, 
and rules of discipline, under which they live most civilie in 
their houses, albeit that the younger of them abroad in the 
streets are scarse able to be bridled by anie good order at all. 
Besides these Universities, also there are great numbers of 
grammar schooles throughout the realme, and these verie 
liberallie endowed, for the better relief of poore scholers, so 
that there are not manie corporate towns now under the 
queenes dominion, that have not one grammar schoole at the 
least with a sufficient living for a maister and usher appoint- 
ed to the same. 

There are in like manner divers collegiate churches, as 
Windsor, Wincester, Eaton, Westminster, (in which I was 
some time an unprofitable grammarian under the reverend 
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father master Nowell, now deane of Paulis) and in those a 
great number of poore scholers dailie maintained by the lib- 
eralitie of the founders, with meat, bookes and apparell, 
from whence after they have been well entered in the know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latine toongs, and rules of versifie- 
ing, (the trial whereof is made by certaine apposers yearlie 
appointed to examine them) they are sent to certaine espec- 
iall houses in ech Universitie, where they are received and 
trained up, in the points of higher knowledge in their private 
halls, till they be adjudged meet to show their faces in the 
schooles, as | have said alreadie. And this much have 
thought good to note of our Universities, and likewise of 
colleges in the same, whose names I will also set down here 
with those of their founders, to the end the zeal which they 
bare unto learning may appeare, and their remembrance 
never perish from among the wise and learned. 


Of the Colleges in Cambridge with their Founders. 


Colleges. Founders. 
1546 1 Trinitie College. King Henry VIII. 
i441 2 The King's College King Henrie VI. Edward IV. Henrie 
Vil. and Henrie VIII. 
St. John’s Ladie Margaret Grandmother to 
Henrie VIII. 
Christ's College, King Henrie V1. and the Ladie Mar- 
garet aforesaid. 
The Queenes College, Ladie Margaret wife to King Henrie 
VI 


Jesus College, John Alcocke bishop of Elie. 

Bennet College, The brethren of a popish guild called 
Corporis Christi. 

Pembroke Hall, Maria de Valentia Countess of Pem- 
broke. 

Peter College, Hugh Balsham bishop of Ely. 

Gundevill and Caius Cell’ Edward Gundeville = of Tiv- 


ington and John Caius doctor of 
Physike. 

Trinitie Hall, William Bateman bishop of Norwich. 
Clare Hall, Richard Badow Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge. 

Catharine Hall, Robert Woodlarke doctor of divinitie. 
Magdalen College, Edward Duke of Buckingham and 

Thomas Lord Awdlie. 
Emanuel College, Sir Walter Mildmaie, &c. 


Of Colleges in Oxford. 


Colleges. Founders. 
Christes Church, King Honrie UTIT 
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Colleges. Founders. 

1459 2 Magdalen College, William Wainflet first fellow of Merton 
college, then scholer at Winchester 
and afterward bishop there. 

1375 3 New College, William Wickham hishop of Winches- 
ter. 

1276 4 Merton College, Walter Merton bishop of Rochester. 

1437 5 All Soules College, Henrie Chichelie archbishop of Can- 
terburie. 

1516 6 Corpus Christie College, Richard Fox bishop of Winchester. 

1430 7 Lincoln College, Richard Fleming bishop of Lincolne. 

1323 8 Auriel College, Adam Browne almoner to Edward II. 

1340 9 The Queenes College, R. Eglesfield chaplaine to Philippa 

queene of England wife to Ed 
ward III. 

1263 10 Balioll College, John Balioll king of Scotland. 

1557.11 S. Johns, Sir Thomas White, knight. 

1556 12 Trinitie College, Sir Thomas Pope, knight. 

1316 13 Excester College, Walter Stapleton bishop of Excester. 

1513 13 Brazen Nose, William Smith bishop of Lincolne. 

873 15 Universitie College, William archdeacon of Duresme. 
16 Glocester College, John Gifford who made ita cell for 
thirteen monks. 
17 S. Marie College, Hugh ap Rice doctor of the civil 


















lawe. 
18 Jesus College now in hand. 


There are also in Oxford certaine hostels or halls, which 
may right well be called by the name of colleges, if it were 
not that there is more libertie in them, than is to be seene in 
the other. In mine opinion the livers in these are verie like 
to those that are of Inns in the chancerie, their names also 
are these so farre as I now remember. 


Brodegates. 8. Marie Hall. 
Hart Hall. White Hall. 
Magdalen Hall. New Inn. 


Alburne Hall. Edmond Hall. 


Postminster Hall. 


The students also that remaine in them, are called hostel- 
ers or halliers. Hereof it came of late to passe, that the 
right reverend Father in God, Thomas late archbishop of 
Canterburie, being brought up in such an house at Cam- 
bridge, was of the ignorant sorte of Londoners called an 
hosteler, supposing that he had served with some innholder 
in the stable, and therefore in despite diverse hanged up 
bottels of hair at his gate, whereas he began to preach the 
gospell, whereas indeed he was a gentleman borne of an 
ancient house, and in the end a faithful witnesse of Jesus 
Christ. 
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In London also the houses of the students at the Common 
Lawe are these : 


Sargeants Inn. 
Graies Inn. 
The Temple. 


Lincolnes Inn. 


Davids Inn. 
Staple Inn. 





.v sabbath School ‘Teachers. 


Furnivals Inn. 
Cliffords Inn. 
Clements Inn. 
Lions Inn. 
Barnards Inn. 
New Inn. 


And this much in generall of our noble Universities, 
whose lands some greedie gripers doo gape wide for. But 
who are those that have attempted this suit, other than such 
as hate learning, pietie, and wisdom; or else have spent all 
their own, and know not otherwise than by incroaching upon 
other inen, how to maintaine themselves? When such a 
motion was made by some unto king Henrie the eighth, he 
could answer them in this manner: “Ah sirrah! | perceive 
the abbie lands have fleshed you and set your teeth on edge 
to ask also those colleges. I tell you sirs, I judge no land 
in England better bestowed than that which is given to our 
Universities, for by their maintenance our realme si"!l be 
well governed when we are dead and rotten. I love not 
learning so ill that 1 will impaire the revenues of anie one 
house by a pennie whereby it may be upholden.”” The same 
suit was once again attemped in king Edward’s daies, when 
saith the duke of Somerset ; “‘if learning decaie, which of 
wild men maketh civill, of blockish and rash persons, wise 
and godlie counsellors, of obstinate rebels, obedient subjects, 
and of evill men good and godlie christians, what shal] we 
look for else but barbarism and tumult ?’’ In the time of our 
gracious queene Elizabeth, it was in talke the third time, but 
without succes as moved out of season, and so | hope it shall 
continue forever. 





Art. V.—Lectures To Sassatu Scuoot Tracuers, on Menta 
Cuttivarion, delivered at the Odeon, in Bost.:, September 1838, 
pp. 115. Boston published by Whipple & Damrell. 


Amonc the influences which are to operate strongly and 
widely on the future character of our country, that of the 



















































84 Lectures to Sabbath School Teachers. 


Sabbath School must not be overlooked. It forms already 
an important element in the education of the young among 
us, and is destined we doubt not, to a vast increase and ex- 
tension of its powers. Sabbath Schools constitute.a great 
system of instruction, sustained at an immense expense of 
time, and labor, and money, controlled by great associations 
with innumerable auxiliaries, and which have given an ener- 
gy, directness and unity to its efforts which no department 
of secular instruction can claim. It has moreover created 
a new and peculiar literature, and more than a single series 
has been given to the world of books prepared (how skil- 
fully we do not say) to form men in the period of their earliest 
flexibility, to the duties of virtue, and instruct them in the 
sublime doctrines of religion. In a community in which the 
moral education of the young is insisted on, and justly ac- 
counted of so vital consequence to the well being of our 
nation, the actual influence of such an Institution ought to 
be most deliberately weighed and most thoroughly under- 
stood. The questions how far its objects are attained, and 
with what wisdom its methods are chosen, are questions in 
which weall have an interest ; the scholar and manof letters, 
who desires that the true principles of art shall be recognized 
in all that is addressed to the young, not less than the parent 
whose labors may be aided, or the teacher whose labors may 
be lightened. 

The right instruction of the corps of teachers, who are to 
affect for good or for evil so many minds is of importance 
not less than that of the system itself and proportionate to 
the objects it aims at; and we are glad to sce as evidences 
of an interest in that subject this volume of Lectures to 
Sabbath School Teachers. As the friends of education and 
of this especial department of it, we are rejoiced that minds 
so active and able have given themselves to this labor. The 
volume contains two discourses. The first on “the influ- 
ence of the Bible on the intellectual powers,” is by Rev. Dr 
Stone of St Paul’s church. [tis a brief but comprehensive and 
eloquent discussion of that great subject, full of hints which the 
reader must unfold for himself and which will well repay all 
thejattention and thought he can bestow upon them. The 
second, on “ the cultivation of the mind,” by Rev. Mr 
Winslow, who is well known as the author of several popular 
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and useful works, besides urging the importance of the 
subject with great force of argument, furnishes specific 
directions of great value, to all who desire to learn that they 
may teach. We should be pleased to quote largely from 
this volume, but our want of room confines us to a single 
selection from each discourse. The first is from Dr Stone. 


“The Bible, moreover, is a book of philosophy; of philosophy 
the deepest and most spiritual ever studied. I do not mean that it 
analyzes, arranges, or teaches philosophy as a system. But it és 
philosophy. It knows what man is made of; it enters into man; it 
finds him out thoroughly; it has power over the secret workings of 
his heart; and it can carry a torchlight of truth into the very dark- 
est closets of the soul. The Bible is not a theory spun out of the 
human brain ; but it is practical philosophy, taking man just as he 
is, and making him feel that he has a Master, who has studied him 
deeply, and who understands the darkest mysteries of his spirit. 
This feature is one of the best proofs that He who created man, in- 
dited also the Bible. 

Again: The Bible isa book of thought. In a manner, it may be 
said, it is all thought. No book spends so little time as this on the 
accessories or embellishments of thought; none so little in unfold- 
ing and pursuing thought. It has been well said, that it is a book 
‘full of the seeds of things.’ It is a book in which systems often 
lie compressed within the limits of a sentence; or in which many a 
lofty tree, covered with the flowers, foliage, and fruit of expanded 
and ripened thought, may, by the skilful eye, be seen comprehended 
as yet in the unbranched root of a single word, It is a book full of 
hints, suggestions, sketches, outlines; in taking, following, filling up, 
and finishing which the mind may work for ages, and yet leave its 
work growing under its hand, and waiting for its last and perfecting - 
touches. Hence the Bible never tires, and is always full for those 
who wish to draw; full of thoughts, no one ef which is light or 
trivial, but multitudes of which are profound as eternity, and rich 
with the interests of salvation to the soul. 

*“ Once more: The Bible is a book of the Spirit. Its great, phil- 
osophical, moral, aud spiritual truths have all been revoived in the 
mind of God. His Spirit taught ibem to holy minds of old. His 
Spirit taught those hands to trace only truth on the sacred page; 
truth without a tincture from error. And his Spirit is still the com- 
panion of his Holy Word; shining in its truths, speaking in its 
thoughts, and acting through its philosophy. 

” Bison combining all the characteristics which have been 
named, the Bible is, emphatically, a book of power. No other book, 
nor all other books, can match it. It is to the minds of men like the 
atmosphere to the earth; which moves resistlessly the ocean or the 
land, according as the mighty one may bid it blow. The Bible is a 
book of power, not as the masterpieces of men are books of power. 
Its great strength does not lie in harrowing up the passions, in throw- 
ing the bosom into unnatural tumults, or in leading away the mind 
amidst the mazes of metaphysical, or along the track of logical 
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reasoning. When it acts on the individual mind, its power is that 
of a silent light, of a purifying fire, of a comforting energy, of a 
new-creating touch. And when it acts on the collective mind, it is 
that of a universally applicable agency, capable of reaching, with 
its influences, all times and all places; capable of working up per- 
manent features on the face of nations; capable of breathing an un- 
dying spirit into the dead bodies of earthly dominions. 

** Clothed, then, in these characteristics, and with this power, it 
is not a matter of wonder, as it is a matter of fact, that the Bible 
has not only had, but actually made, more students than any other 
book, perhaps than all other books on earth; and that it has left the 
traces of its influence more widely and more indelibly than any, or 
than all, on the literature, the history, the living men, of the world. 
Looking back over the wide past, we can see its deep marks almost 
every where; and in numberless cases where we cannot see them, 
we know nevertheless, that they are, or have been felt. pp. 30-34, 


Mr Winslow, among other means of mental cultivation, 
insists on the following. 


** Form right habits of reading. 

“ There is a way of reading which improves the mind; there is 
one which enfeebles it. If you read at random, read whatever hap- 
pens in your way, without any object, and when you have read a 
book, throw it aside, and think no more of its contents, you might 
as well not read at all. Always read with an object in view, and see 
that you secure the object. 

‘** Reading may be divided into three kinds—First, that of elemen- 
tary and standard works. ‘These are to be read with very close at- 
tention and repeated thought. When seeking acquaintance with an 
important subject, consult some competent adviser for the best book 
upon it. Do not borrow the book, but purchase it; for you should 
keep it for reference. A good book is worth much more to you 
after you have read it, and marked it, and thus prepared it to be- 
come to you a book of future reference and instruction. Read the 
book at intervals, very slowly and attentively, always pausing and 
thinking as you proceed, till you get full possession of the author’s 
meaning. You are not of course to take his opinions for granted, 
but to consider them, weigh them, apply to them the test of princi- 
ples which you may have previously settled; then, so far as you see 
their truth and importance, incorporate them with your own views. 

“ Mark with a pencil, for future consideration, passages which 
you do not understand, or of which you have doubts, or which con- 
tain the gist of the matter, or some important principles, or striking 
thoughts, or splendid imagery. Proceed step by step in this way, 
and if it is a book of intellectual power, before you have proceeded 
far, it will begin so to kindle up your thoughts, that you will per- 
haps wish to make a book yourself upon the same subject. It will 
put your mind in possession of the subject, add greatly to your in- 
terest and profit from future discourses or conversations upon it, and 
will thus make you a more capable teacher, 

‘© The second kind of reading is that of bistory, biography, works 
of literary taste, &c. Here the object should be to acquire a know- 
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ledge of historical facts; to furnish your mind with materials for 
thought and argument; ‘and to enliven your imagination, and culti- 
vate the beauties of tasteful composition. Here, again, be very choice 
in your selection of books. In reading history, fix the most impor- 
tant facts in your mind, in their natural order; but do not attempt to 
retain all the particulars. Be able, when you have read a volume, 
to state the substance of its history. Mark the most important facts 
for future reference. When you have gone through the history, it is 
wellto write off from memery a brief synopsis of it. This will 
belp to arrange it in your mind, and to imprint its facts upon your 
memory. 

*€ It will assist you to remember history, as well as to secure the 
advantage of it, if you read it not merely to Jearn its facts, but to 
think upon them, to reason from them, to deduce from them princi- 
ples of action, and to employ them for argument and illustration. 

“ Works of taste and imagination should be read with similar 
care. Mark the richer and more spirited passages; read them over 
and over; ponder them; study the secret of their charm; catch their 
beauties, and impress them strongly upon your imagination. By 
this means, your literary taste and power of description will be con- 
stantly improving. 

“The third kind of reading is that of miscellaneous subjects, 
floating literature, newspapers, &c. ‘These should usually be de- 
spatched with much brevity. Still there are occasionally important 
facts, and sometimes jewels of thought, scattered here and there in 
them, which are worthy of special attention. 

“The world groans with books: but few of them can be read, 
From the vast library select a few of the very choicest; do them 
full justice, and let all the rest alone, By mastering a few of the 
best books on different subjects, you learn all that is valuable in all 
the rest:—like the botanist or the mineralogist, who, by carefully 
studying a single plant or mineral of a particular genus, learns the 
qualities of all the rest of the same genus; while a superficial and 
untaught observer might wander through a whole kingdom of them, 
and not learn the qualities of a single one. So fares it with us in 
reading books. It is the principal design of a collegiate education 
to take the minds of pupils off from a careless reading of the great 
world of books, and to confine them down to a close and fi iithful 
study of a few of the best of them. Follow up the same design, 
and your mind wiil grow.” pp. 97-101. 
































SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Rev. Wm. Hodgson, D. D., Master of St. Peter's College, 
has been elected Vice Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
for the year 1839.—The Seatonian Prize for the best English Poem 
upon a theological subject, has been adjudged to the Rev. 'T, Hank- 
inson of Corpus Christi College ; Subject, Ethiopia stretching out her 
hands unto God.—The theme for the Norrisian Prize Essay for the 
year 1838 is, The Divine origin of the Holy Scriptures may be infer- 
red from their perfect adaptation to the circumstances of Human Na- 
ture.—The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, have established a Pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Greek, to which the Rev. G. Sydney Smith, 
one of the Fellows, bas been appointed. This is auxiliary to the Di- 
vinity School, which of late years has made rapid improvement in 
the Dublin College. The course now extends through two years, 
one of which is devoted to the critical study of the Greek Testament. 
The proficiency of the student is tested by constant catechetical in- 
struction, and periodical examinations.—The Flaherty Scholarship 
recently established in University College, London, is worth £50 a 
year, to be held for four years.—Count Carlo Pepoli is the successor 
of Dr Pannizi as Professor of the Italian language and literature in 
University College, and Mr P. S, Carey, Professor of English Law in 
the same.—Sir John Herschell has declined to allow himself to be 
put in nomination for the rectorship of the University of Glasgow. 
The Duke of Sussex will probably be nominated.—A history of Mad- 
agascar has been published by Fisher & Co. Li ndon, compiled chief- 
ly from original documents, by Rev. Wm. Ellis, Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, in 2 vols. 8vo.—Saunders & Otley, Lon- 
don, have published in 3 vols. a work by Mrs Jameson, entitled Win- 
ter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada.—A second editien of 
Lieutenant Conolly’s Overland Journey to India, has just been issued. 
—The source of the Oxus has been recently explored by Lieutenant 
Wood. It issues from a sheet of water, encircled on all sides except 
the west, through which the infant river runs, commencing its course 
at the great elevation of 15,600 feet above the level of the sea, or 
within a few feet of the height of Mont Blanc. Lieutenant Wood 
was a companion of Capt. Burns in his mission to Caubul.—Among 
the works recently published in England, we notice The Protecto- 
rate of Oliver Cromwell, illustrated in a series of letters of Sir John 
Pell, &c. Edited by Robert Vaughan, D. D., 2 vols. 8vo.—Narra- 
tive of a voyage from Alexandria to Jerusalem, by the Rev. N. Bur- 
ton, L.L. D., 12mo.—Geraldine, a sequel to Coleridge’s Christabel ; 
and other poems. By M. F. 'Tupper.—A new collection of Haslitt’s 
Sketches and Essays, by his son.—At a meeting of the Archzologi- 
cal Society of Rome, May 17th, the Secretary Visconti read an ac- 
count of the recent discovery near the church of SS. Peter and 
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Marcellinus, of a Mosaic pavement, seventytwo palms in length, and 
five in breadth. It is of the most elegant and varied design, and be- 
side the figure of a dove, bearing an olive branch, contains orna- 
ments emblematic of the cross, repeated in different forms. It is 
supposed to be of the age of Constantine. A large basso relievo has 
also been found near the Porta Maggiore, which represents a Roman 
bakehouse, with ali the operations of bread baking. 


Ancient CarrTnacGe. 


Sir Grenville Temple has employed himself for the last six months 
in making excavations in the classic soil of Carthage. On the site of 
the temple of Ganath, or Juno Ceelestis, the great protecting divini- 
ty of Carthage, he found upwards of 700 coins, and various articles 
of glass and earthenware. The most remarkable of his discoveries, 
is that of a villa, situated on the sea shore, and buried fifteen feet 
under the ground. Eight rooms have been completely cleared, and 
their size and decorations prove that the house belonged to a wealthy 
personage. The wails are beautifully painted, and the floor paved 
with Mosaic, in the sarne manner as those at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, representing marine deities and plants, a vessel with female fig- 
ures dancing on the deck, and surrounded by admiring warriors, li- 
ons, leopards, herons, &c. ‘Ten human skeletons were found in the 
different chambers. In another house, are mosaics, representing gla- 
diators in the arena, coatending with wild beasts, and over each man 
is written his name. In another part are seen horse races, and men 
breaking in young horses. Sir G. Temple will shortly publish a 
complete account of his discoveries. A company has also been form- 
ed in Paris for exploring the ruins of the same ancient city, and fif- 
teen cases of antiquities have been brought to France. 


ANTiQuiTies OF ATHENS. 


In a leiter addressed by M. Raoul Rochette, entrusted with an ar- 
chaiological mission into Greece, to the French Minister of Publie 
Instruction, is a description of the recent purgation of the Acropolis 
of Athens from the modern structures with which it was encumber- 
ed. Much of the architectural elements of the Propylea, which had 
been employed as materials in the Turkish fortifications, have been 
restored to their places; others are lying on the ground where they 
can be measured with greater facility and studied very closely. 
Among the most interesting appearances which have resulted from 
this restoration is the little Temple of Victory without wings, which 
had been so long a problem to Antiquarians. This temple is now 
found entire, with its four columns on its four facades, and with its 
walls of cella on three of its sides. Each block of marble marked 
with the imprint of the time of Pericles, has been brought from the 
middle of a mass of masonry, and restored to its ancient place. The 
sculptures of the frieze have also been found, and all that is now 
wanting are the four fragments of the frieze, which are now in Lon- 
don. The mosque erected in part of the cella of the Parthenon will 
soon disappear ; excavations are making in the masses of rubbish 
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which still cover the soil and avenues, and four beautiful fragments 
of the frieze have been found; and though they have been long 
buried in the ruins of the edifice, they have not suffered from the 
attacks of age or barbarism. 


Tae Druvses. 


Among the plunder obtained by the Pacha of Egypt in his late war 
in Syria, were several of the religious books of the Druses, and MSS. 
relative to their dogmas and systein of morality; also a catechism, 
which according to Dr Clot Bey, contains much more than has been 
published by M. de Sacy. 


AMERICAN. 

There are 146 incorporated academies in the State of New York, 
79 of which are subject to the visitation of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, and participate in the distribution of the Tiversente Fund, 
The number of students in the academies subject to visitation, is 
about 10,000, and the number in all the academies in the state is es- 
timated to exceed 15,000. The sum to be annually distributed is 
$40,000. There are 10,583 organized common school districts in the 
state, of which 9,830 have maintained schools during an average 
period of eight months within the last year. The number of child- 
ren between the ages of 5 and 16, in the school districts is 589,747, 
of whom 528,913 received instruction in the common schools within 
the year. Gov. Seward in his annual message, from which the 
above facts are taken, recommends “ the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education to be constituted of a Superintendent appointed 
by the Legislature, and a Board to be composed of delegates from 
the subordinate boards of education to be established in the several 
counties.” 

Mr John S. Taylor of New York proposes to publish ‘ the Men- 
tor and Fireside Review,” monthly, to be edited by Rev. E. G. 
Smith late editor of the Quarterly Christian Spectator.—A new 
work on the life of Roger Williams has been just published in this 
city in a small and neat volume written by L. D. Johnson.—A 
monthly paper entitled the ‘* Journal of Education” is published in 
Detroit, Mich. edited by Francis Willet Shearman. It promises to 
be very respectable and we wish it success.—Mr J. G. Cogswell, a 
gentleman of accurate and extensive scholarship, and of great ex- 
perience in foreign travel, and well known as the able Principal of 
the Round Hillschool at Northampton, has been associated with 
Rev. Prof. Henry in the editorial department of the New York 
Review. The public have reason to hope much from his connec- 
tion with it. The work has now reached its 7th number and is in- 
ferior to none in the country in the value of the discussions it con- 
tains— The Youth’s Penny Paper is published weekly at New 
York, by Theodore Dwight, Jr—The Youth’s Magazine is pub- 
lished monthly in New York, at one dollar a year, by S. Mason and 
G. Lane, for the Methodist Episcopal chnrch —We have received 
the American Phrenological Journal and Miscellany, published by 
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Adam Waldie, Philadelphia, a monthly, of $2 pages. It is designed 
among other objects, to show the true bearings of Pbrenology on 
Edueation, on Theology, and on Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
The Public School Society in the city of New York bas under its 
care 83 schools and about 17,000 pupils. The number of children 
in that city between five and fifteen years of age who do not attend 
any school is estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000; and these utterly 
ignorant of the rudiments even of a common English education.— 
Mr Henry J. Abel of Wisconsin has just published a map, accom- 
panied with a historical and geographical description of that Terri- 
tory.— ‘The Wesleyan academy had during the summer and fall 
ternis of 1838, $79 pupils, Males 216, Females 153. And during the 
year, 560 of both sexes. Rev. David Potter, A. M. is the principal, 
aided by seven assistants.—Hopkins academy in Hadley Mass. is 
under the charge of Mortimer Blake, A. M. and five assistant teach- 
ers. ‘Ihe number of pupils for the year ending Nov. 20, was in the 
male department 121, female 85, total 206.—'The Christian Specta- 
tor has been united with the American Biblical Repository a quarter- 
¥ work edited by Absalom Peters D. D. and published at New 
ork. 


Marion Cotiece. 


Marion College, Missouri, has 35 students, viz. Senior, 1 ; Juniors 
7; Sophomores, 6; Freshmen, 12; Irregulars, 9; in the Grammar 
school, $5; total, 70. 


Dickinson Coturer, Caruisue, Pa. 


It has 223 students, including 102 in the grammar sehoo} 
connected with it. Law students, 19; Seniors, 18; Juniors, 292- 
Sophomores, 32; Freshmen, 12; pursuing a_ partial course, 8. 
The Faculty are Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. President and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy; Merritt Caldwell, A. M. Professor of 
Metaphysics and political Economy; Robert Emery, A. M. Profes- 
sor of Languages; William H. Allen, A. M. Professor of Chemistry 
and Experimental Philosophy ; Rev. John McClintock, A.M. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; Hon. John Reed, LL. D. Professor of 
Law; S. A. Roszel, A. M. Principal of the grammar school, J. M. 
Carey, A. M. and Rev. John F. Hay, assistants. 


A charter has been granted hy the Legislature of New York for 
an institution on Staten Island to be called Richmond college. Rey. 
William Wilson has been elected President. ‘The institution, say 
the trustees, will not be sectarian, but is intended to be conducted on 
the most liberal, catholic, and enlightened principles. 


Hupson Reserve Coiuece. 


By the catalogue, it appears that there are, with the President 
Rev. G. E. Pierce, D. D.—seven Professors,—two of whom confine 
their labors to the Theological department, and three ‘Tutors, con- 
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stituting a Faculty of ten, nine of whom, are, and have been em- 
ployed in the discharge of their appropriate duties, while the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, &c. is absent during the present collegiate year 
in order thoroughly to qualify himself, for his station. 

The total number of students, is 136, of whom 15 are pursuing 
their studies in the Theological department, under the superinten- 
dence of Professors Hickok and Barrows: 59 are undergraduates, 
of whom 8 are in the Senior; 21 in the Junior; 14 in the Sopho- 
more; and 26 in the Freshmen class; with 42in the Preparatory de- 
partment. 

The public buildings now consist of the two buildings, formerly 
denominated North and South college, erected several years since, 
the new college building, 4 stories high, which has bee completed 
during the past season, at an expense of $7,000; and which is par- 
ticularly designed for the use of the Theological students, whose 
rooms are neatly and substantially finished, and furnished; the 
Chapel, completed 2 years since which not only furnishes an ample 
place for worship, but also contains a large Library room, and sev- 
eral recitation rooms, and the Observatory, also begun and complet- 
ed the past season. 

The Library is now furnished with a choice selection of 4000 vol- 
umes; and a new and complete Philosophical apparatus has been 
received from Europe, during the past year. 

The Observatory is furnished with an excellent Equatorial Tel- 
escope, a Transit circular, and an accurate Chronometer, thus af- 
fording ample facilities for the acquisition of scientific knowledge. 

Within a few years much has been said respecting manual labor, 
as affording means of defraying the expenses of a collegiate course; 
and.not a few students, expect much from the avails of their own 
labor. 

Perhaps no institution in our country, possesses greater advantag- 
es for employing students than this. With two workshops in which 
cabinet and chair making and coopering are carried on—and to 
which is attached a steam-engine; they have lately come into pos- 
session of a valuable farm, of 120 acres, with good and substantial 
buildings, in the immediate vicinity of the college, it being the liber 
al donation of Heman Oviatt, Esq of this village, on which at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the students can be employed to advantage. 

And yet truth compe]s me to say, that unless a student is acquaint- 
ed with one of the trades practised at the workshop, or has uncom- 
mon energy and decision ok deninabai, he will not be likely to realize 
much from the avails of his labor, unless it be by invigorating his 
health, and refreshing his spirits. 

Study is, as it should be, the main business; and since manual la- 
bor, as a part of the system, has been laid aside, one third more pro- 
gress in study has been made than before. 

No apology then is necessary, for repeating in substance what I 
said one year since :—manual labor as affording substantial pecuniary 
profit, has thus far, in all cases, I believe, proved as a system, a fail- 
ure; though individuals to a limited extent may succeed. Nor dol 
believe there is an Institution in our country, which attempts to 
combine labor with study, where a dividend of 7 per cent on facili- 
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ties, such as farms, workshops, stock, &c. would not afford more 
substantial aid to the students, as a class, without labor, than will 
on the whole be realized from their labor in the usual way.—Con- 
necticut Observer. 


Georgia Femate Couiece: 


“It is the design of the Board to furnish a complete practical edu- 
cation; and the variety of things to be taught, involves the necessity 
of employing a number of Teachers. The College has been reared 
by individual benefactions; has no endowment to supply it with 
funds, and is consequently dependent upon tuition fees, for the 
means of meeting its unavoidable expenditures. If the charges 
exceed public expectation, we confidently anticipate that the 
Board will be sustained by all at least who adopt the indu- 
bitable truth, that education is to be estimated not by what il costs, 
but by its intrinsic value. 

In the proposed che ges, the Trustees have been guided by 
the consideration, that it was more politic and wise to save 
the College from future embarrassment by fixing the fees for 
Tuition higher now than necessity hereafter will require, when an 
increased number of Pupils shall have augmented their income. It 
is deemed by us to be the most ruinous policy to gather about an es- 
tablishment like this, the eclatof economy, at the expense of all 
that is valuable in plan, and stable in future promise—thus dooming 
it, if it lives at all, to feebleness and entanglement, and at last to 
bankruptcy and abandonment. Besides, it was thought that the plan 
of coming dows from (w! may consider) high rates, 
would accord better with public feeling, than hereafter to rise with 
our necessarily increasing wants. In the financial arrangements 
of the Board, those who patronize the Institution by sending their 
children or wards in this the time of its most pressing need, will 
have the twofold gratification of contributing to establish the Col- 
lege beyond contingency, while they receive what it is hoped will 
be more valuable than gold and silver. 

The Exercises of this Institution will commence on the Ist Mon- 
day of January, and conclude on the 8d Wednesday in July. The 
Faculty will be composed of the following gentlemen: 

Rev. G. F. Pierce, President and Professor of English Litera- 
ture; Rev. W.H. Ellison, Professor of Mathematics, Geography 
and Astronomy; Rev. Thomas B. Slade, Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence; Mr Adolphus Meussinett, Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages; Mr B. B, Hopkins, Principal of the Preparatory De 
partment.’’ 


Western Reserve Teacner’s Seminary anp Krratianp In- 
STITUTE. 

The Mormons of Kirtland, Geauga County, Ohio, having broken 

up, and nearly all removed to the State of Missouri, it bas been 


thought expedient to establish an institution of learning in the 
place, thus occupying buildings which would otherwise remain 
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comparatively useless. For this purpose, the use of their large and 
and commodious Temple, has been secured for five years from the 
Ist September,! 1838. In this edifice is a single school room 
sufficiently large to seat well, two hundred students. Kirtland is 
about two miles south of the great thoroughfare between Buffalo and 
Cleaveland, about twentyone and a half miles northeast from the 
latter place, and about nine southwest from Painesville. 

The Seminary and Institute will consist of two departments. For 
admission into either, students, unless advanced in their studies, must 
have attained the age of fourteen years. 

To enter the Seminary, fluency in reading, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and a knowledge of 
the elements of Geography and Grammar will be required. 

The course of students in this Seminary will comprise two years, 
and will be as follows, viz : 


First YEAR.—First Term. 


Critical Reading, Rhetorical Reader, Milton’s Paradise Lost, &c.; 
Pennmanship ; 

Orthography ; 

Arithmetic—Adams ; 

English Grammar. 


Second Term. 


Critical Reading, continued ; 

Penmanship, do.; 

Orthography, do.; 

Arithmetic—Adam’s, finished, review and compared with other 
authors ; 


English Grammar ; including exercises in false syntax, &c. 


Third Term. 


Rhetoric—Blair’s Abridgment, Jamieson’s, with lectures on the 
History and language ; 

Geography—Malte Brun’s, Woodbridge and Willard’s, Ancient and 
Modern, Comstock’s Mathematical and Physical Geography, with 
use of Globes. 


SECOND YE4R.—First Term. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, with experimental lectures ; 
Olmsted’s Abridgement ; 
‘Town’s Analysis of the English Language ; 
Book-Keeping ; 
Letters of business, Notes, Orders, &c. 


Second Term. 


Chemistry, with experimental Lectures ; 
History, Ancient and Modern ; 
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Political Economy ; 
Constitution of the United States, General Priuciples of govern- 
ment, &c. 


Third Term. 


Mental Philosophy, Abercrombie ; 
Moral Philosophy, do.; 
Outlines of Geology ; 

Chemical Analysis of Soils. 

During the course, lectures will be given on the management and 
government of schools ; on the best methods of teaching and illus- 
tration ; on the nature and importance of the office of teachers ; on 
the laws of Ohio respecting schools, &c. 

In the Institute will be taught, the Languages, Mathematics, and 
several other branches, but none of those mentioned in the Semina- 
ry course. The course of studies in the Institute will extend at least 
to two years; giving opportunity to — thoroughly for college, 
or for the common pursuits of life. Latin, Greek, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry, Navigation, Surveying, Logic, &c. will be tho- 
reughly taught. 

o enter this department students must be prepared to commence 
advantageously the study of the branches pursued. Students not 
expecting to teach, may become members of the Seminary, by en- 
tering the regular classes and conforming to the regulations of the 
institution. Students in the Institute department, will, if they wish, 
have an opportunity of attending to branches in the Teacher’s 
course with the regular classes. 

Young Ladies as well as young Gentlemen admitted as members 
of the Seminary and Institute. 

In both departments, every Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to composition and declamation. 

Good facilitles for Agricultural and Mechanical labor may be had 
in Kirtland, as soon as the arrangements can be effected, by which 
the students may preserve their health and defray some portion of 
the expenses of their education, Students, if they wish, may obtain 
mechanic shops immediately, and by furnishing their own tools, 
manufacture such articles as may be wanted in the place. 

Mr Nelson Slater is the Principal. 


Lovurstana InsTITUTE FOR THE Promotion oF Epvucation. 


A number of the friends of Education in Jackson, being sensible 
of the great apathy, and desirous of exciting a general interest on 
this subject, held a meeting for mutual consultation at the College 
Chapel. After an interesting discussion in regard to the importance 
and expediency of forming an association for the advancement of 
the cause, and the best and most efficient method of accomplish- 
ing its benevolent purposes, it was 

Resolved, That a State Society be formed for the promotion of 
Education. 

A committee was appointed for the purpose of preparing and re- 
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porting the form of a Constitution, consisting of Prof. A. D. Woold- 
bridge, Prof. H. H. Gird, Prof. Cubi, Dr Harris and H. Dwight. 

At a subsequent meeting held December 10th, the reported form 
of a Constitution, afier some amendments, was adopted ; and the 
Society, under the name of “ Louisiana Institute for the Promotion 
of Education,” was organized by the election of its officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The name of the Institute indicates its general object. It will 
endeavor to collect and diffuse useful information in regard to Edu- 
cation ; to call public attention to the subject ; and to promote, by 
all proper and judicious measures, the cause of education in the 
State of Louisiana. It is hoped and contemplated that the Society 
will be able, by its Executive Co.wmittee, to render impurtant ser- 
vice to academies and schools, by procuring or assisting to procure 
competent teachers ; and to teachers, by aiding thei to obtain suit- 
able aud desirable situatious. It is confidently hoped, by the friends 
of the Institute, that its formation and operations will result in 
great and lasting good to the cause of Education in the State. 

Its semi-annual meetings will commence on the first Wednesday 
in June, and on the second Monday in December. 


Officers of the Institute. 


Hon. L. Drury, President ; Prof. A. D. Wooldridge, Vice Presi- 
dent ; H. Dwight, Recording Secretary ; Prof. H. H. Gird, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; Dr William M. Carpenter, Rev. J. Shannon, 

President College, La.,) Prof. M. Cubi, Rev. J. A. Ronaldson, and 

. Fishburn, Esq., Executive Committee. The President, Vice 
President, Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, are ex officio 
members of the Committee. 


*Meetine or Teacuers at GARDNER. 


Agreeable to notice previously given, the Teachers of Common 
Schools, from the several towns invited, met at the Hall of William 
Woodbury, Jr., in Gardner, on the evening of December 12, 1838, 
Jonas Harwood, Jr., of Westminster, was called to the Chair, and 
David Pinkerton, Jr., of Gardner, was chosen Secretary. 

Among other resolutions are these. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this meeting, the standard of 
Common Schools is quite too low, and that we feel ourselves bound 
to make every possible effort for their elevation. 

Resolved, ‘That the office of instructer embraces duties the most 
weighty, laborious and responsible, and that it deserves much more 
fully than it has yet received, the co-operation and encouragement 
of all classes of the community, 

Resolved, That he who teaches with no higher view than to ob- 
tain his wages, is unworthy of his employment. 

Resolved, That it is expedient and desirable for teachers to form 
town associations, that they may act unitedly, exercise a free inter- 
change of thought, feeling and experimental knowledge. 





